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624 Reviews of Books 

scholarly and sober method and motive which both compiler and editor 
have shown. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 

France under the Republic. By Jean Charlemagne Bracq, 
Litt.D., Professor of Romance Languages in Vassar College. 
(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1910. Pp. vii, 376.) 

" The writer has attempted in this book to gauge the great political 
experiment of France during the last four decades, and to make an 
inventory of the constructive and reformatory work of the Republic." 
The purpose, so expressed in the opening words of this book, is well 
carried out in what is certainly the best general survey of the present 
situation in France obtainable in English. Professor Bracq has care- 
fully executed a difficult task, and has backed up his extensive personal 
knowledge by detailed statistical and historical researches. He has 
attempted to cover every point of interest — art, philosophy, economics, 
social questions, moral and educational reforms and tendencies, educa- 
tion, religion and doubt, secularization, separation of Church and State, 
socialism and the growth of capital, national and local politics, and other 
things. This encyclopedic survey is crowded within the covers of a 
handy volume, and it is to be hoped that it will find a goodly number of 
readers. 

The book is both an impression and a study, which fuse in a thorough- 
going defense of and apology for the Republic. Professor Bracq is a 
patriot and a Republican, and he has marshalled his material for the 
conviction of all who doubt the prosperity and progress of France to-day. 
If he succeeds he will have performed a real service ; for much misun- 
derstanding of France and Frenchmen is current both in our press and 
among our German-trained professors. But it will be rather by good 
fortune than otherwise if the author's enthusiasm has not spoiled his 
defense. Besides, there is one essential error in method. He has com- 
pared France with France, the Republic with the Empire, the present 
with the past. He seldom gives one any comparative view with other 
nations. The advance made by France during the Republic is certainly 
stupenduous. But what of Germany? It is a service to show- — and the 
facts are conclusive — that the French are far from being a degenerate 
race and are making magnificent advance in almost every line. But the 
student of modern social phenomena, faced with the fact of the accumu- 
lative rate of progress of all civilized countries to-day, must go deeper 
for an explanation and must carefully check up the relative position of 
France with the other nations in this dynamic process. Behind it all 
lie the Industrial Revolution, science and machinery. Professor Bracq's 
survey in noting only a single chapter of its results — results, to be sure, 
which make the era of the Republic the most remarkable in the whole 
history of France— leaves one with a feeling of having listened to only 
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part of an argument. Unfortunately this patriotic narrowness weakens 
a thoroughly sound conclusion. It has been said that only financiers 
to-day recognize the strength of France. When a financial power like 
hers grows up where nature has not lavished her gifts as with us, the 
moral stamina of the people is also convincingly displayed. 

The book is well documented and its references and citations are 
pleasingly apropos. Of especial interest are the extracts from school 
text-books, to refute the charge of their immoral and irreligious char- 
acter. Interesting too is the fact that criminal statistics have made a 
worse showing in periods of Catholic control than under lay rule. But 
of such items the book is full. Some chapters, however, are thin. That 
on History is perhaps the poorest, though little discrimination is shown 
in the treatment of the other social sciences as well. A mere enumera- 
tion of names is not of much value. There is a strange absence here of 
concrete statement. The survey of social legislation is too glowing. 
Much remains half-done in that field. Institutions of charity make a 
larger showing than they deserve. The apologetic tendency is too 
evident in such statements as : " In the French army an officer is sus- 
pended for debt" (p. 172). Not always; witness some figures in the 
Dreyfus case. It appears most frequently in the use of such epithets as 
" admirable " or " generous " with references to actions of rather plain 
social duty, and reaches a climax in his approval of the latest suburban 
architecture around Paris ! 

J. T. S. 

Europe since 1815. By Charles Downer Hazen, Professor of 
History in Smith College. (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. xxiv, 830.) 

Mr. Hazen tells us in his preface that his narrative " is based chiefly, 
as probably any synthetic work covering so large a field must be, on the 
elaborate general histories of different periods or countries, on biog- 
raphies, and on the special monographic literature ". It goes therefore 
without saying that the book is not written for specialists in this field; 
it is expressly composed for college students and for such general readers 
as are interested in taking a survey of the most recent phase of 
European history under an experienced guide. Mr. Hazen's task was 
largely one of presentation, involving selection and proportion of 
materials, emphasis, clearness, and all those related matters conveniently 
grouped under the heading style. His style in this generous sense of 
the word, that is, his personal contribution to the bulky mass of facts at 
his disposal, is uniformly admirable. Without ever waxing portentous 
he maintains an even tone of dignity exactly corresponding to the 
gravity of his matter. His expression is simple and clear without ever 
dwindling to bareness and without sacrificing that dramatic feeling 
toward great events by which alone they are realized in impressive 



